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BRIARCLIFF MANOR STATION 



THE SUBURBAN RAILROAD STATION 
AND ITS GROUNDS 

BY ROBERT H. VAN COURT 



WHEN it is remembered that first 
impressions are the most powerful 
and the most lasting, it will be easy to 
realize how highly important to a suburb 
is the appearance of the railroad station 
which is generally the entrance to the 
village. With most people the opinion 
which is formed of a place is based very largely 
upon its appearance as seen from the vant- 
age point of a car window; the village may 
possess attractions which do not appear to the 
casual passerby, but the station and its 
surroundings are generally considered rep- 
resentative of the place and upon their 
appearance a judgment — either favorable 
or unfavorable — is very apt to be formed. 



The problem is complicated by the fact 
that in the vast majority of instances 
the business quarter of a village is situated 
immediately about the station, and such 
quarters which are apt to be more or less 
unattractive have a great effect upon the 
appearance of what is the very heart of 
the community life. There are countless 
instances, particularly in the newer suburbs 
of large cities, where the entire develop- 
ment has been controlled and directed 
by a firm of real estate operators, where 
the problem has been very skillfully and 
successfully managed and the station and 
its surroundings are both beautiful and 
picturesque; in most suburbs, however, 
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the ownership of such property is in the 
hands of many different individuals, and 
it is difficult to awaken the public spirit 
or to obtain the co-operation necessary for 
any place of really successful betterment. 
Not far from New York there is a village 
which, for several reasons, may well claim 
to be representative of American suburbs. 
Its beginning dates back to the time of the 
Dutch occupation of Manhattan Island, 
and its name has become a part of American 
literature. About the village are grouped 
the homes and country estates of men 
whose names are potent in the financial 



one side of the station extends the business 
street of the village, lined with small and 
forlorn frame structures used as shops of 
various kinds, while above the shops are 
the shabby residence quarters of small 
tradesmen and working people. The op- 
posite side of the station faces the rear 
premises belonging to small homes which 
are moderately attractive when seen from 
the street, but their yards in the rear are 
littered with garbage and rubbish and 
possess many tottering frame service 
buildings of different kinds while the weekly 
family washing, including the most intimate 
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world, and the wealth of the place is 
attested by the long line of motors which 
meet the morning and afternoon trains to 
and from the city. And yet nowhere, 
save in the slums of a city, does there exist 
a spot more repellent than the station 
which is the very center of village activity. 
The building itself is a small and shabby 
brick structure of a kind of architecture which 
defies classification and the grounds about 
it are a dreary waste of cinders littered 
with paper and debris, while upon the 
platform there are generally groups of 
loungers whose sole occupation seems to 
be watching the passing trains. Upon 



of personal linen, is flaunted within full 
view of the passengers upon several 
hundred daily trains upon America's 
greatest railroad. 

A movement towards general better- 
ment of a station and its surroundings 
sometimes begins with the railroad, suggest- 
ing and inviting the co-operation of in- 
dividual property owners. The railroad 
officials who are responsible for the develop- 
ment of suburban traffic realized long ago 
that if people are to be attracted towards 
suburban living the suburbs themselves 
must be made inviting and that the 
responsibility of a railroad was by no 
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means fulfilled by the providing of efficient 
train service and the building of mere 
shelters for waiting patrons. 

Many years ago the officials of one rail- 
road so fully realized the opportunities 
which were theirs that the care of its 
stations — the rearrangement of such as 
already existed and the planning of those 
yet to be established — was given into the 
charge of an official assisted by a corps of 
draughtsmen, designers and landscape 
gardeners, and aided by the resources of a 
nursery for the growing of shubbery and 
other plants. The dignity and beauty 
of many of the suburban railroad stations 
about Boston proves the wisdom of the 
plan. 

The forlorn and unattractive station 
was taken in hand — its architectural short- 
comings were quickly remedied by a clever 
architect who supervised the alterations 
made by the company's construction de- 
partment. An equally clever landscape 
gardener would decide upon the treatment 
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necessary to secure the most attractive 
use of any natural advantages which the 
surroundings might possess and the best 
means of concealing what could not be 
remedied. The newer stations presented 
opportunities for working out really beau- 
tiful results both in the planning of the 
stations and in the arrangement of their 
grounds. The late H. H. Richardson, one 
of the greatest of American architects, de- 
signed several of the station buildings, 
which even to-day are models of all that 
a suburban railroad station should be. 

Where the initiative is not taken by the 
railroad authorities it must logically come 
from residents of the village itself, and 
there are countless instances of the im- 
provement of entire communities and the 
awakening of local civic pride by village 
improvement leagues. 

The first step towards betterment is 
generally taken when someone realizes 
the need and the opportunity for improve- 
ment. This desire for betterment is apt 
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to be contagious, and when a number of 
residents have become enthused and the 
value of their enthusiasm has been demon- 
strated by careful improvement of their 
own premises the formation of an improve- 
ment league is apt to follow. Its success 
is almost certain, and there are few people 
who are so woefully lacking in public 
spirit that they will refuse to co-operate, 
and even those few are generally to be 
won over by the force of example com- 
bined with the exercising of a little tact 
and diplomacy. 

The first public work of such a league 
may well be the trimming of the trees 
which may line the streets and the setting 
out of new trees to replace such as may be 
missing. The care of the grass along the 
roadways and the beautifying of such 
public spots as occur in many villages 
may then be taken in hand and the pos- 
sibilities afforded by the work of the league 
will convince the most skeptical and will 
generally win over those who were most 



reluctant to become members. The owners 
of residence or business property about 
the station may well be appealed to and 
generally they can be induced to repair 
and keep in order their buildings which 
affect so vitally the appearance of the 
village. They might even be induced to 
replace the most unsightly buildings with 
structures more in keeping with the altered 
and improved aspect of the surroundings. 

Railroads are not always the "soulless 
corpora turns' ' they are popularly supposed 
to be, particularly where they are asked 
to do something which is very obviously 
to their own advantage, and a demand 
for improvement in the station and its 
grounds coming from the very patrons 
who use it daily will rarely fail of producing 
the result desired, either in the form of a 
station remodeled and improved or in a 
new building possessed of every possible 
adjunct which skill and taste can suggest. 

In the arrangement of the grounds of a 
railroad station the plan may well be that 
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of creating the effect of a park of which 
the station building, while really the 
thing of chief importance, may appear 
to be merely an incidental. In overcom- 
ing obstacles cleverness will very often 
turn to excellent account details and 
peculiarities of site which to an untrained 
eye might seem to defy any attempt at 
rendering them beautiful; a tall cliff -like 
mass of stone which rises abruptly from the 
station grounds may be hidden beneath 
masses of growing ivy or other clinging 
vines, or a steep bank such as often occurs 
along a railroad "right of way" may either 
be planted with grass or covered with 
masses of rambling roses or with honey- 
suckle which will quickly clothe the bare 
ugliness of the banks with greenery and 
blossoms. 

Even the tiniest bit of ground may be 
made to do its part towards the beautifying 
of the station and its surroundings. Soil 
which is covered with cinders and hardened, 
perhaps, with the traffic of years, may 
have to be removed and replaced with 
more fertile soil before it will make possible 
the growing of the green lawns and trimmed 
hedges which will aid so greatly in supply- 
ing the surroundings desired. 

In laying out the grounds — large or 
small — there are a few very important 
details which deserve careful treatment. 
Walks of gravel, cinders or of some similar 
covering should be provided in all direc- 
tions that there may be no reason for the 
wearing of foot-paths across green lawns. 
Provision must of course be made for the 
carriages and motors which are used by 
arriving or departing passengers, and it is 
always wise to provide a porte cochere, 
if not the use of a much larger roof, to 
shelter vehicles awaiting trains, and also 
to make possible the entering or leaving 
such vehicles under cover. 

The part of the station given over to 
the baggage room and the freight house 
must be so planned, that trucks or wagons 
may be backed up to them without injury 
to shrubbery, grass or trees, and if there 
are switches upon which freight cars are 
apt to be transferred while being loaded 
or unloaded they may be screened from 
sight by long rows of tall growing ever- 
greens which will not interfere in the least 
with the use of the switches or with the 



vehicles which must naturally be brought 
closely to cars switched upon them. 

Telegraph poles and wires are seldom 
or never anything other than unsightly, 
and since they defy all efforts to make 
them beautiful they must usually be con- 
cealed in the interests of good taste. Such 
wires are sometimes placed under ground 
where they pass through the grounds of a 
railroad station, and when this cannot be 
done the telegraph poles and wires may 
often be hidden by a row of trees such as 
the poplar, which, owing to its form, has 
no spreading branches to injure the wires 
or to interfere with their use. 

In the planning of the grounds about a 
station care must be taken that trees, 
vines, shrubbery or accessories of any kind 
do not interfere with the view from the 
station of the railroad track in either 
direction. A station is invariably planned 
to afford a view of trains approaching 
from either side, and no disposition of 
decorative shrubbery must be permitted 
to interfere with this highly important 
feature of the station's usefulness. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE'S EXHIBITION 

The Architectural League of New York 
held its Thirteenth Annual Exhibition 
in the galleries of the American Fine Arts 
Society during the month of February. 
The distinguishing feature of this ex- 
hibition consisted of works both in mural 
painting and sculpture purposed for the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
in San Francisco. Among the mural 
painters most notably represented were 
William De Leftwich Dodge, Frank Vin- 
cent Dumond, Edward Simmons and 
Robert Reid. Their works were gay in 
color and spirit, and thus most appropriate 
for the place and purpose for which they 
were designed. A number of the works 
in sculpture which were shown are re- 
produced herewith on succeeding pages. 
Special note may be made of Robert 
Aitkin's "Fountain of the Earth," to 
which the League's medal of honor was 
awarded. This exhibition is unique in 
one particular — none of the works shown 
therein are for sale. It is invariably 
one of the most interesting of the win- 
ter's displays. 



